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BY 
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A Charming Historical Romance—A True One 
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the immediate vicinity of several important military operations. 


Sally Wister’s Journal 


LLY WISTER, 16 years old, daughter of Daniel Wister, merchant, of Philadel- 
phia, kept a journal of her experiences during the winter of 1777-1778, while 
exiled from Philadelphia during its occupation by the British. The family lived 
with relatives in an old farm house on the Wissahickon, which was occupied 
at times by various prominent officers of the Continental army, and was in 


Sally saw much of the 


officers and heard much of the fighting, and comments on both freely and quaintly. 
General Smallwood is “ tall, portly, well-made; a truly martial air, the behavior and 
manners of a gentleman” ; Captain Furnival, “ the handsomest face I ever saw, a very 
fine person ” ptain Finley is “ wretched ugly *; Major Stoddert “very reserved,” 
but has “an engaging countenance and address,” etc. Later the major grows much 
less reserved. Another officer who throws off his reserve is Captain Alexander Spotts- 
wood Dandridge, of Virginia, a relative of Martha Washington. Sally describes him in 
the journal as “the handsomest man I ever beheld.” He asks her if she is a Quaker, 
and on her saying “ Yes,” says, “ Then you are a Tory,” but this she vigorously de- 
nies. Gallantry, flirtation, sociability, war and humdrum country life jostle each 
other in the pages of this unpretentious journal, the whole making a picture of un- 
equaled value for the historian—and of charm for the novel-reader as well. 

It has been carefully edited from the original manuscript by ALBERT Cook MYERs, 
M.L., who has collected a great mass of material elucidating the text, and also many 
portraits, relics, documents, signatures and pictures relating to characters appearing in 
the Journal. It is beautifully printed on deckel-edge paper, profusely illustrated and 
bound in antique style, with a cover design by Walter Whitehead. 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, PHILA. 


Cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 
Gift Edition, Half-Levant, 
in Satin-lined box, $4.00 


Circular on application 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
L. 

ALL our study is unavailing if it does not lead us 
into a higher and better life. Knowledge ts mere chaff 
if it does notin some way help us to know ourselves, our 
duty to our fellows, and to revere the highest things in 
the world of life and the Universe of God. 


JosEPH SWAIN. 


From his paper on ‘‘A View of Nature and the Bible.”’ 


‘GODWARD. 
I 


] KNOW as little about God as the new-born infant knows 
about its mother. 

I only feel something infinitely warm and caressing and 
sustaining and nourishing around me -and am content. 


Il. 

I saw a child in a garden looking for his father. . 

The father walked behind the child, and the child was in his 
shadow without knowing it. 

At last the father gently laid his hand on the child's head, 
and the child recognized his touch without turning his 
eyes ; 

And he stretched up his hand, and his father took it and they 
walked together. —Ernest Crosby. 


A MINISTER’S NEEDS.' 
From the Friend, London. 
Tue first thing is to £now God, and so to know him 
that we must make others know him too. In Deu- 


teronomy, v., we get the mind of the people and the | 


mind of God on the subject. They say to their great 
minister, Moses: ‘‘ Go thou near, and hear all that 
the Lord our God shall say ; and speak thou unto us 


all that the Lord our God shall speak with thee ; and | 


we will hear it and do it.’’, And the Lord says: ‘‘As 
for thee, stand thou here by me, and I will speak 
unto thee all the commandments, and the statutes, 


and the judgments which thou shalt teach them, that | 


they may do them in the land which I give them to 
possess it.’’ So it ran under the Old Dispensation, 
and if we turn to the New, we find in Acts, i., that the 


great essential of apostleship was to have companied | : ; 
| messenger is dowdy in person, slovenly in mind, or 
| careless in manner. 


with the Lord Jesus all the time. 

The preacher must not only know about God, but, 
as Dr. Parker says, he must be a man who is “ pass- 
ing the gospel through his own soul.” To be widely 
effective the preacher must know something experi- 
mentally of what he preaches. I have repeatedly 


heard people say one should never preach above one’s | 
| ties. 


own experience. I do not quite know what they 
mean by it. I think one should preach God’s truth 
as nearly as one knows it, which is, I hope, a little 





! Paper read by Caroline W. Pumphrey, at Berks and Oxon Quarterly 
Meetings, on Ministry and Oversight. 
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ahead of one’s experience, else what has one to press 
on to. But certainly we should so far practice what we 
preach, that while falling short of our standard, no 
one can think we do not steadily strive towards it. 
We must be real, through and through, in all we do 
or say. 

If the first thing be to know the Lord from whom 


| we receive the message, and make as sure as we can 


that we understand it, the next is as far as possible to 
know the men to whom we are to give it, so that we 
may make sure they understand it. The first purpose 
of a message is to be understood, and therefore We 
must so know the men to whom we give it that we 


| shall know just what they understand by the words 





we use. For sometimes people understand widely 
different things from the same simple words. For 


| instance, the other day over the short phrase, ‘‘ Love 


never faileth,” I heard a preacher explain that it only 
meant that God’s love never faileth. Now, while the 
unfailing love of God is most gloriously true, I had 


| thought the words meant in the chapter where they 


occur that true love, whether God’s or man’s, never 
faileth, but flows on forever, and if it cannot accomplish 
its purpose in one way, it will ultimately inanother. But 
the preacher is much more than a missionary sent 
with a message, he is a minister, servant of God and 


| man, and should be ready for service wherever, when- 
| ever, and however it is needed. 


We must not limit our ideas of ministry. We should 
be all-round and practical, and not restrict ourselves 
or others in field or scope. ‘‘ Be of universal spirit.” 
The great object of Christian ministry is, as we have 
opportunity, to do good unto all men. To save, in its 
highest sense, is the prerogative of God alone. All 
men cannot be helped in the same way, and the true 
minister must keep alert to help individuals after their 
individual fashion. This will mean incessant watch- 
fulness, self-forgetftlness, and will to learn. It may 
mean giving time to social duties that one would other- 
wise rather spend alone with God, or at the mission 
meeting. It may mean taking pains to keep oneself 
pleasant externally as well as in conversation. It isa 
pity when the King’s message loses force because the 


Edward VII. would not allow it, 
and greater, not less, respect is due to the King of 
kings and the potentates to whom he sends us. For 
we stand in the august presence of the souls of men, 
and the greatest reverence is due from us to each in 
view of their Divine ancestry and boundless possibili- 
Let us learn to talk well and to purpose. The 
man who falls asleep in a meeting-house keeps awake 
during a téte-a-téte. Be not only sociable but genial. 
Look happy. More depends on looks than we 
think. 
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In all our social and business duties and enjoy- 
ments ‘‘the chief end of a minister's work,”’ as Dr. 
Cuyler says, “‘ must never be lost sight of. It is to 
awaken the careless, to warn the endangered, to com- 
fort the sorrowing, to help the weak, and to edify be- 
lievers; in short, it is to make bad people good, and 
good people better.’ Do not let us be afraid of peo- 
ple ; they are mostly nicer than we think. To quote 
again from the same preacher: “ If you are shy and 
bashful, conquer your diffidence. A man has no 
business to be a shepherd if he is afraid of the sheep. 
Goand talk with people about anything and everything 
until you get in touch with them; and then if you 
have any grace or gumption, you will certainly man- 
age to say something to them about the one thing 
needful. It is not best that a minister should talk ex- 
clusively about things spiritual.” So do not feel that 
you must be always dragging in religion somehow. 
Be natural. And, for their sakes, be really interested 
in whatever interests the people you are with. 

In giving a message we have to think not only of 
the Giver andthe receiver, but of its purport and the 
manner of its delivery. Therefore, asthe King’s mes- 
sage deals with the things of His Kingdom, the mes- 
senger will be wise to know as thoroughly as he can 
the King’s own Book on that wide subject, to “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” ‘ Let me tell you 
the secret of Mr. A.’s power,” said a clergyman re- 
cently ; ‘“ he loves the Bible, and he knows the Bible, 
so that whatever subject comes up he can aptly quote 
the Lord’s own words concerning it, and, above all, 
he lives out the Bible.”’ Strive to know and under- 
stand the Bible. Do not grudge money on good ex- 
planatory works, by which I mean not commentaries 
only, but books of far wider range—historical, bio- 
graphical, scientific, etc. It saves time to mark your 
books for rapid reference, and it multiplies the good 
of them to lend them diligently. 

But while ‘“‘ men of the Book,”’ don’t be men of 
one book only. Don’t limit your reading to certain 
lines, but make your interests expand as broadly as 
possible. Keep growing. It has been well said that 
‘there is not a congregation in the land that does not 
know whether its minister is a learner, and if he is not 
a learner he cannot be a teacher.’’ If we do not go 
on learning we cannot go on teaching. Keep fresh. 
The fire that is always burning must have some fresh 
fuel. If, as was lately said, “there is the necessity, 
even for the more fertile and brilliant mind, of constant 
replenishment,’”’ how much more must we need it 
who are only ordinary people. Therefore ministers 
must not be afraid of hard work in many different 
ways. For them especially Pascal’s word are true 
that ‘laziness is a deadly sin.”” Only do not let us 
try to do everything at once, but just plod on cour- 
ageously as far as we can with one thing at a time. 

A message is useful only so far as it is understood. 
Therefore we must take pains to use only such words 
as our hearers can make no mistake about. Don’t 
let us fall into a denominational patois. While making 
no pedantic use of unusual words, do not let us crip- 
ple our message by keeping on with a poor, stinted, 
worn vocabulary. Do not let us have pet words, or 
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phrases, or ideas which we bring out on all possible 
occasions. A harp has many strings, and if we twang 
continuously on only one we make no melody, and 
may end in breaking even that one string. Let us be 
audible, for ‘“‘the use of speech is to be heard,” and 
remember wherever there are a dozen people there is 
almost‘sure to be one, at least, who is more or less 
hard of hearing. Weshall be better heard if we mind 
that very elementary piece of good manners instilled 
in our childhood that when we are listening or speak- 
ing to people we should look them straight in the face 
and not at our feet or the ceiling, or shut our eyes. 

We may prevent an exhausted voice, and brain too, 
by taking good heed to food, air, and rest. Many 
meetings, as well as ministers, have been hurt seri- 
ously by lack of care in these respects. It is, I ex- 
pect, the most potent cause of the fluctuation of feel- 
ings that so often hinders service. For manner, and 
sympathy, and serviceableness it would be well if we 
all deserved the praise in which a girl unconsciously 
betrayed the secret of one Friend’s great and wide- 
spread helpfulness : ‘‘ You see she’s always the same, 
and we always know where to find her, and that when 
we've got her, we have got her. Her mind is never away 
in other things. She’s always really glad to see us, 
always gives us the healthiest views of things, is always 
hopeful ; it’s the best of all tonics to go and be with 
her.”’ We know the reverse of this, and how often we 
hear such remarks as: “ X was not up to his 
usual mark to-day.’’ ‘* How could you expect it 
when he was travelling all night to keep his appoint- 
ment, and is nearly knocked up with overwork?” 1 
once heard a wise little girl ask as she heard it—* But 
God is so very kind, did he really want Mr. X to 
get as tired as all that ?” 

If we are to “ wait on our ministry” with the ap- 
plied common-sense that it demands, we must give up 
a great many things for it. We shall find endless 
ways in which the grace is given to us to “ minister 
in sacrifice” the gospel of God. And God values and 
fructifies the little sacrifices that others know nothing 
about, and we forget directly they are over, and for 
which we have more frequent opportunity than for 
those which men think great. 

Someone says, “‘The minister must give much 
time to prayer.” Life is so full of other duties, I 
think I would rather put it that the minister should 
be always in the spirit of prayer, and never so full of 
his own message or service that he cannot pray for 
his brother. If we were always to pray before we 
criticised, we should more often do good, and rarely 
do harm, with that sometimes discouraging, and there- 
fore dangerous, occupation. As ministers, I think we 
should find it helpful if we could oftener talk, read, 
and pray together, and encourage one another in our 
work for the Lord. A good deal of advice sometimes 
comes to us on the line of what wot todo. It isa 
help sometimes to be told by others what to do. We 
may sometimes be puzzled as to whether it is our own 
duty to say a certain thing at a certain time ; but 
whenever anyone asks for help, if it is possible for us 


to do so, we need never be afraid to answer our 
brother's call. 
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I hope nothing I have said will make us look at 
ourselves unduly. I feel this so strongly, that I had 
nearly begun my paper with, First thing, forget your- 
self. Let us catch Faber’s spirit when he said: 

‘*O God, that I could spend my life for others 
With no thought of my own! 
That | could pour myself into my brothers 

And live for them alone !’’ 
I should like to have said a little on the minister's 
joy and pain in service, the joy of working for the 
Lord, and with the Lord, and therefore with the cer- 
tainty of ultimate success, but I have been too long 
already. 

I hope I have not said anything that can discour- 
age anybody, because one of the final things I want 
to say is, Let us never be discouraged by anybody or 
anything, and never discourage anyone. Let us be 
patient, persevering, hopeful always. Someone says, 
“It is hard work to be a minister, because you can 
never be entirely off duty, you have to be always at 
it.” Yes, and only the love to God and man which 
His spirit gives, can keep us so. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 
READERS of the INTELLIGENCER are familiar with the 
fact that a Committee on Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles was appointed at Asbury Park to laboras way 
opens in the extension of the Quaker faith outside our 
immediate borders. Two meetings of the committee 
were held during the Conference. A sub-committee 
on literature was appointed with the special function 
of supplying books, pamphlets, etc., to college and 
other libraries where there is reason to believe they 
will be effectively used. Already carefully selected 
sets of our books have been placed in the libraries of 
two colleges, after such correspondence with librarians 
and teachers of history as will insure that they will not 
be neglected, and further like contributions are under 
consideration. A member of this sub-committee, 
himself a professor of history in a western college 
writes, ‘I have it in mind to make such inquiry of the 
professors of history in some of our greater universities 
as will freshen their interest in distinguished Quakers 
and human benefactors, such as Fox and Penn.” A 
circulating library among our scattered members is 
also proposed. 

Other sub-committees were appointed to undertake 
special labors in regions accessible to Friends where 
conditions are particularly favorable for a receptive 
hearing. Such regions were carefully selected in 
various yearly meetings and encouraging results have 
been already attained. At one point where a meeting 
has been kept alive for years by one or two Friends 
there have been held several meetings, attended by 
twenty to forty, many of whom were once connected 
with the Society, and whose interest may easily be 
aroused and retained. It is expected to continue such 
meetings monthly or oftener, supplementing them by 
lectures in which the faith of Friends shall be clearly 
presented. Extensive visits have been paid by 
members of the committee in another of the chosen 
ocalities, both to meetings and to individuals, several 
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of the meetings being held where Friends are hardly 
at all known. Some extracts from letters concerning 
these visits will give an idea of their value. We feel 
“that the ground has been well broken up and good 
seed sown in soil prepared to receive it.” “‘ The work 
should be followed up . . workers should be sent 
into the field from time to time. At least we have set 
people to thinking.” 

Another writes, “I believe the way has been 
sufficiently opened and interest aroused so that in the 
next visit those who undertake it should go prepared 
to assist in organizing.” A member of the committee 
living in the region visited writes : ‘“ I have had a deep 
interest in this work and hoped it might avail much. 
I feel that they (the visiting Friends) have done more 
than I even hoped for, at least in opening the way for 
further work. I wish every member of the committee 
could know what has been done and the Friendly way 
in which it has been done.” ‘ They go tothe people 
who never attend yearly meetings and conferences, 
and in going to them, reach many others.” ‘I feel 
that the family visiting has been an important part of 
their work. They come closer to the people and have 
an influence that cannot come from meetings alone.”’ 
At one point a mecting was held in a Methodist church. 
No Friends’ minister had ever been in the place. A 
correspondent writes that after the meeting the minister 
endorsed ‘‘every word” and “hoped the Friends 
would come again.”’ ‘After the close of the meeting 
many gathered around the Friends and it seemed that 
they could not letthem go. The meeting was largely 
composed of descendants of Friends.”’ 

So far the expense of this work has been met by 
members of the committee or by the Friends near the 
regions visited. It is evident that the committee will 
be greatly hampered and the value of its work 
diminished if this condition continues. It is felt that 
many Friends will be glad to contribute to the effort 
to obey the words of the Master, ‘Go . ae 
preach the gospel to every creature.’’ Members of 
the committee are willing to spend themselves and 
their means in proportion to their ability. Will not 
others so sustain them that the work undertaken may 
be adequately done? Contributions may be handed 
to any member of the committee or may be sent to 
the Treasurer of the Committee, Susan W. Janney, 
The Newport, 16th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jesse H. Homes, 
Secretary of the Committee, 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


“INTERNATIONAL” 


TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 48. Twelfth month 21. 
SAMUEL THE JUDGE. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and 
serve him only.—I. Samuel, vii., 3. 
The Scripture of the lesson is I. Samuel, vii., 2—13. 


WHuiLe Samuel was still a child a great battle occurred 
with the Philistines, in which the sons of Eli were 
slain and the Ark of the Covenant was captured. 
When Eli, who was now ninety-eight years old and 
had judged Israel forty years, heard this sad news 
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he fell off his seat and died. At this time of discour- 
agement his daughter-in-law, the wife of Phinehas, 
bore a child, to whom she gave the name of Ichabod 
(which means, ‘‘The glory has departed’”’) and she 
said, ‘‘ The glory has departed from Israel, for the 
ark of God is taken.”’ 

Soon after this disastrous battle at Ebenezer, the 
Philistines pushed on and burnt Shiloh, and when the 
conquest was complete, to check any future rising 
of the Israelites, every smith’s forge where a sword 
might be rudely made or a spear-head pointed was 
shut up, and the people were forced to go down from 
the hills to the Philistine towns if they wished so 
much as a plowshare sharpened. 

According to the narrative, the Ark of the Cove- 
nant brought trouble upon the Philistines as soon as 
they came into possession of it. They brought it into 
the house of their god, Dagon, and the next morning 
Dagon had fallen upon his face; they set him up 


in idolatry as they had often done before. 


again and by another morning he was again prostrate | 


with his head and hands cut off. Then the people of 
Ashdod, the worshippers of Dagon, were afflicted | 


with emerods (tumors), and they sent the ark to Gath. 
The people of Gath and Ekron in turn were also 
afflicted with tumors, so at last, to avert the curse, 
they sent the ark back to the Israelites, accompanied 
by golden offerings. Then the men of Kirjath-jearim 
took it ‘into the house of Abinidab in the hill, and 


sanctified Eleazar his son to keep the ark of the Lord.”’ | 


When the ark had abode in Kirjath-jearim twenty 


years, Samuel was prepared to be a deliverer of the | 


After they had again put away their | Many Friends seem not to realize the advantages they 


house of Israel. 





strange gods, through their belief in his prophesies, | 
as our lesson relates, they gained a great victory over | 


the Philistines at Mizpeh ; to mark this victory Sam- 
uel set up a stone and called it Ebenezer (the stone 
of help). This was in an entirely different place from 
the Ebenezer where the Philistines had captured the 


ark. 


| of Friends. 
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That the 
people might not again forget the commands of God 
as written in the law, he established what modern di- 
vines have called ‘‘ Schools of the Prophets.”’ Those 
who attended these schools were known as sons or 
disciples. Most of them were young ; they lived in 
communities, went abroad in companies, and became 
so numerous that Ahab could assemble 400 at once 
(I. Kings, xxii., 6) 

The work done by Samuel must have been akin 
to that of Luther in a later age. With the ark in a 
private house at Kirjath-jearim, he realized that it was 
possible to worship God without so much of outward 
form and ceremony as had been customary, and 
through his influence the people began to have a truer 
conception of religion. His character as a man and 
a judge gave the people confidence in the truth of his 
messages. Geikie says: ‘‘ The state as a whole owed 
its noble future to his work, for he had in effect 
founded the order of prophets, he had prepared the 
way for the kings, and his revival of the Mosaic reli- 
gion brought with it the future Temple and its priest- 
hood. Before his time Israel had had no real national 
existence, and seemed likely to perish entirely ; yet he 
left it proud of its dignity as the people of God, and 
on the threshold of its highest glory under David.” 


WHAT IS THE GREATEST NEED OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS? 
BRIEF ANSWERS SENT TO FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


enjoy, andthe responsibilities devolving on them, in 
consequence of being birthright members of the Society 
They accept the situation as it was 
offered them, or rather thrust upon them, by the ac- 
cidents of birth, tradition, environment, and sometimes, 


| but, alas! too seldom, by education, and rarely give 


As a result of this victory the cities that had been | 
taken by the Philistines were restored to Israel, and | 


there was peace. Each year Samuel went in turn to 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, to deliver his messages and 
act as a judge over the people ; but his house was at 


Ramah ; there also he judged the people, “ and there | 


he built an altar unto the Lord.” 

When Samuel was old he made his sons judges 
over Israel ; but his sons ‘“‘ took bribes and perverted 
judgment,’’ and the people became dissatisfied and 
asked for a king. 
hardships they would be obliged to endure if they had 
a king who must be maintained in idleness and splen- 


‘‘Nay; but we will have a king over us.”’” Samuel 
yielded to their wishes, and in due course of time Saul, 
a young man of the house of Benjamin, who stood a 
head and shoulders taller than any of the people, was 
anointed king ; and when they looked upon him the 
people shouted, “ Let the king live.”’ 

No prophet so great as Samuel had appeared in 
Israel since the days of Moses. Being himself in- 
spired, he possessed the power of inspiring others, 


All in vain Samuel foretold the | 


the matter a thought, except as it is brought to their 
attention in some way. If questioned, they will say, 
‘Why, yes, of course, I am a Friend, and I do not 
want the meeting to be laid down.””. They are willing 
to contribute financially to its support; but of them- 
selves, their time, their thought, their ability to serve 
the meeting, they are extremely penurious ; they will 


| “leave service of that kind to others more competent 


than themselves ”’ ; forgetting that others can do only 
their own work, and not ‘¢heirs ; that each one is re- 
sponsible for himself. ‘‘ To his own master he must 
stand or fall.” 

This ignorance and indifference are death to all 


| enthusiasm, without which no one can be a good 


and never after his time did the Israelites sink so low | 


. : ., | workman, a 
dor ; they refused to listen to his voice, and said, 


“workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,” in any cause. Enthusiasm is defined as 
‘ardent zeal in respect to some object or pursuit,”’ 
and zeal is defined as ‘“‘ earnestness.” Put these two 
definitions together and we cannot fail to see that en- 
thusiasm is ove thing needed in our Society to cement 
it, and to promote its growth. 

To me, in few words, the great need of the Soci- 
ety of Friends to-day is an awakening of the members 
to a sense of their advantages and responsibilities, and 
an arousing of enthusiasm that will make them worthy 
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of these benefits, an enthusiasm such as characterized 
those who embraced our principles in the rise of the 
Society. They did not wait for others to do the work ; 
what their hands found to do, they did, and, with a 
will and determination worthy of the cause they es- 
poused, they pressed onward as they saw the light. 
Would we but emulate their faithfulness and earnest- 
ness, preferring our own methods, if need be, | am 
confident our Society would gain in strength and in 
numbers. Our principles are grounded in truth ; the 
testimonies arising from their practice show our faith 
in these principles. 

So, then, we need consecration of ourselves, as in- 
dividuals, in time, labor, and money, accompanied by 
an enthusiasm that will make us not only willing, but 
desirous, to spend these for the well-being of the Soci- 
ety of our choice. Ways of work will be shown us 
that may not always be in accord with time-honored 
usages ; we may, or we may vof, return to our mid- 


week meetings ; or adopt a certain style of clothes or | <ecure in the love of our families, and are not impressed 


language ; but our course will be determined by that 
higher Power, on which we have learned to depend for 
guidance, that never leads astray. 

Holden, Jil. ELIzABETH H. CoA_e. 


CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


recent utterances of the venerable and venerated 
Edward Everett Hale. These savor of the good old- 
fashioned ideas of the past. Dr. Hale says that the 
Christian philanthropy embodied in Paul’s “ Let every 
man bear his brother’s burden ’’—should be the over- 
ruling principle of conduct, although he by no means 
indorses indiscriminate charity. 
at home he illustrates thus : 

‘“‘ Many a girl has thought it _her duty to go and 
teach music badly in a ladies’ seminary 700 miles 
away, so that she may send home $50 a year for the 
education of one of her brothers, but she would have 
served mankind much better had she stayed at home 
and helped her mother train the other children in the 


schooling.” 


in fact he suggests that as soon as a man is married 
he need no longer worry about altruism. 

‘‘ When married life begins, woman and man both 
find that there is an end to that old anxious question : 
Where is the duty next to my hand ? 
now at home. 
still more when the second and third come, all the old 


laughs about conflicting duties come of themselves to | 


an end. Room enough for unselfishness now. Field 
now for the steady growth of love! For God himself 
has shown where your work for your kind is to center.’ 


He ‘aaaeiane wernes a negiect their eon | them, and the evils of it bear patiently and sweetly ; 
e€ would have a mother forego society for | for this day only is ours. 


She should say | 
| Taylor. ] 


duties. 
the companionship of her children. 
to herself : 

‘‘ These children are bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh. Their life is my life. 
be more like me in tastes, in dispositions, and in 





That charity begins 


| Scriptures. 


That duty is | 


And when the first child is born, and | whether these things be so,’’—in either event it be- 


They will probably | 
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faculties, than any other people in the world. I 
choose them for my life companions. For better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in joy or in sorrow, they 
and I will rough along together.”’ 


HOME COURTESY. 
Why should we treat those whom we love, and with 
whom we associate familiarly every day, with less 
courtesy than those'who are almost strangers? A few 
homes we have seen where pleasant politeness and 
uniform courtesy were the rule ; but usually, the more 
constant our intercourse with a person the less is the 
care to be courteous. Thisis not because we love the 
strangers more, or donot wish to retain the good opinion 
and love of our friends and family. It seems to proceed 
rather from an almost unconscious perception that the 
only opportunity we shall have to make a good im- 
pression on strangers is by our courteous manner in 
the few occasions we have to meet them ; while we feel 


with the need for treating them with even the ordinary 
forms of politeness. 
In many families where genuine respect and love 


| prevail, the habitual manner of the members toward 
| each other is such as to seem to visitors really rude. 
| Think over carefully your usual manner of speaking to 


| the members of your own household circle and compare 
Tue Brooklyn Zag/e is responsible for reporting some | 


it fairly with your manner toward those whom you 
meet elsewhere. Perhaps you may be startled at the 
contrast. If you are, try the effect of a reasonable and 
easy adaptation of your “society manners” to the 
members of your own family. They also may be 
startled at first, but you may be surprised again to find 
how well they will like it——[The Watchman. ] 


THE somewhat formidable term ‘‘ Exegesis,’’ being 
the Greek word for the process and science of inter- 
pretation, is naturally much restricted in its applica- 
tion to documents of such radical importance and 
world-wide interest as the Christian and Hebrew 
Whether the segregation and embodi- 


. ; : | ment of those documents into an exclusive ‘“‘ canon ”’ 
décencies of life and left her brother to earn his own | 


| be regarded the certifying seal of an unapproachable 


Seip ; ; | sanctity and authority, or whether as furnishing a duly 
Still closer at home would he have charity begin ; | y 8 I eee 


coherent and symmetrical, and mentally portable, 
model of didactic literature, whose established prestige 
as an accepted creed shall serve not only as an equip- 
ment to “‘ the man of God ” in dealing with novel pre- 
tensions, but also as a standard of appeal for the unso- 
phisticated inquirer, like the Bereans of old, to ‘‘ search 


comes desirable to apprehend the principles which 
determine the scope and limitations of the literal 
record.—[ Richard Randolph. } 
s€ 
Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God sends 


We are dead to yesterday, 
and we are not yet born to to-morrow.—|[ Jeremy 


2¢ 
THERE is a love always over you, which you may 
reject, but cannot alienate.— [Canon Farrar. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 


THE GIVING THAT IS BLESSED. 


WueEn Paul was about to depart from Ephesus after 
the three years of his ministry, he called the elders of 
the church together to receive his farewell words. 
He reminded them that during his stay among them 
he had with his hands ministered to his own 
necessities and to the necessities of others that were 
with him ; he told them that they also ought to labor 
to support the weak, remembering the words of Jesus, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.”’ This is 
but a part of the general teaching of Jesus and his 
disciples, that each one should be concerned for the 
welfare of all, and that the rich and the strong should 
help the poor and the weak. 

This concern for the well-being of others should 
be constant rather than spasmodic, for there is no time 
in the year when there are not some hungry ones who 
need to be fed, some naked who ought to be clothed, 
some sick or in prison who should be visited. Nor 
ought we to think of the words as applying to bodily 
necessities only ; many who have an abundance of 
this world’s goods need to be fed with cheerful smiles 
and loving words, covered witha mantle of charity 
that will hide their sorrows from a prying world, or 
taken out of the prison of tradition and prejudice. 

No blessing accompanies gifts that are made 
grudgingly in accordance with popular custom, or in 
return for a present received. It is not the gift itself, 
but the thought behind the gift, that makes it valued. 
No matter how beautiful or costly it may be, if it does 
not meet some need of the recipient, or is not in 
keeping with his surroundings, it becomes a care 
instead of a pleasure, and the wish will remain with 
the owner that something fitting might have been given 
in its stead. On the other hand, a gift that costs little 
cither of money or of time may be a joy for years, if 
there goes with it the loving thoughtfulness that meets 
some real need of the one to whom it is given. 

It requires moral courage to make only such pres- 
ents as one can afford, bestowing these where 
they will do the most good ; and to refuse to spend for 
costly gifts to those who do not need them, money 
hat would be so useful for religious and philanthropic 
purposes. But if all the year round there are the 
“little kindnesses’’ that are prompted by genuine 


Howarp M. JENKINS, Lyp1A H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN. | 
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love no real friend will misunderstand if such presents 
are not forthcoming. 


In giving to those who are suffering from poverty 


| or sickness, it is comparatively easy to bestow money, 


or food, or clothing; but in order to receive the 
blessing promised by Jesus there should be some 
thought of the effect of these gifts. What the poor 
most need is opportunity to be self-helpful ; and all 
who have more than enough for the necessities of life 
should so regulate their business that they can give 
some thought to social problems and the duties of 
citizenship. If a‘‘ government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” is to be maintained and im- 
proved it is essential that each citizen should give some 
of his time, some of his strength, some of his brain 
power for the good of the commonwealth. 


A FRIEND in commending a late editorial on ‘‘ The Younger 
Ministry,’’ pertinently and'wisely says : ‘‘ But there are errors 
on both hands. Head speaking without heart impulse is 
vastly worse than silence. The heart must move the head, 
but it must have a head prepared for service, to be effectual."’ 

This does not imply a scholarly head necessarily, but it 
implies a head schooled in experience, or wisdom, even more 
than knowledge. 

If young people learn how to express themselves in their 
Conference and Association meetings and in school, it will be 
easy enough to speak in meeting when something born of ex- 
perience—some truth not new, but newly realized, presses for 
utterance. It may seem even immature to their elders, butit 
may find a response in the hearts of their contemporaries, and 
encourage them to faithfulness and thoughtfulness. 


SEVERAL inquiries have been made concerning the nature 
of the Lesson Leaves for next year. There will be no 
change in the character of the New Testament Lessons for 
adults. The International Lessons will be adapted to inter- 
mediate classes, with topics appended for discussion by adult 
classes. The Friends’ Intermediate Lessons on the Old Tes- 
tament will be adapted to rather younger pupils than hereto- 
fore ; both this and the International Series, will contain a 
number of questions for class use. 


JosePH ELKINTON has heard quite recently from the Douk- 
hobors at Yorkton. Those who returned from their pilgrimage 
have settled down quietly and generally seem well contented. 
When they went away they left their homes in good order and 
generally well stocked with provisions. The colony is almost 
self-supporting, and the Commissioner of Emigration still has 
firm faith that with a little patience these people will become 
good citizens. The colony on the Saskatchewan is composed of 
people of more intelligence, who are exerting themselves to 
aid in the building of school-houses so that their children may 
be educated. 


A TERRIBLE explosion, causing many deaths, occurred re- 
cently in the Swift Packing House, Chicago. The immediate 
cause of the explosion was the carelessness of some of the 
men who filled an almost empty boiler with water. It appears 
that the men who have charge of the boiler in this establish- 
ment are kept on duty twelve hours a day, and the question 
arises whether the responsibility for this loss of life does not 
rest primarily with the employers. 
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BIRTHS. 
IRISH.—At Amawalk, N. Y., on Eleventh month 24, 
1go2, to David J. and Viola K. Irish, a daughter, who is 
named Amie Anna. 


MARRIAGES. 
BICKNELL—TOWNSEND.— On Tenth month 16, 1902, 
at the home of the bride's parents, Kirk’s Mills, Pa., under the 
care of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, G. Harrison Bicknell, 
son of Walter F. and Rebecca T. Bicknell, and Mary E., 
daughter of Ellwood H. and Susan Townsend. 


BIDDLE—MILLER.—On Eleventh month 18, Igo2, at 
the residence of the bride's parents, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends’ held at Race street, Edward T. 
Biddle, son of Mary T. and the late William W. Biddle, and 
Anna Mcllvain, daughter of George D. and Ann C. Miller. 

STILES—JONES.—In Medford, N. J., Eleventh month 
12, 1902, Samuel R. Stiles, of Camden, N. J., to Caroline R. 
Jones, daughter of William R. and Ann M. Jones. 

WHITTINGHAM—STABLER.—At the home of her 
brother, Walter Stabler, New York City, Eleventh month 29, 
1902, Anna Miller, daughter of Cornelia and the late Francis 
Stabler, to William Rollinson Whittingham, of Milburn, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BIDDLE.—At his late residence, Riverton, N. J., on 
Twelfth month 3, 1902, Robert Biddle, in his 89th year ; an 
elder of Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia. 

LAWRENCE. —At his home in Nyack, N. Y., on Ninth 
month 3, 1902, Thomas Lawrence, in his 84th year ; a member 
of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MATHER.—Suddenly, on Eleventh month 3, Igo2, at 
her home in Germantown, Lydia, widow of Penrose Mather. 

The story of this beautiful life may be told in a few words, 
yet, though the words be few, they hold chapters of meaning. 
She loved much, ‘‘ Living she loved, and loving lives.’’ 

The world for her may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
but the book of life holds for her a shining record. 

Wherever she could lessen sorrow or soothe grief she found 
her way. Never from her lips dropped other than loving 
criticisms. She has heard the voice of the King saying, 
‘«Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the beginning of the world, for 1 was hungered 
and ye gave me meat, | was thirsty and ye gave me drink, 
sick and ye visited me.’’ 

They are a truthful record of her deeds. The pleasure of 
loving may lie in love returned, but love's riches lie in its 
acts, and this wealth of a loving spirit was hers to be carried 
with her through the passage of death, within the gates into 
the land of life. She walked with God here, now in His care 
she lives, her work finished, her harvest garnered, our comfort 
this: ‘‘ Death brings us again to our friends, they are waiting 
for us and we shall not be long, they have gone before us and 
are like the angels in heaven, they stand upon the borders of 
the grave to welcome us with the countenance of affection 
which they wore on earth, yet more lovely, more radiant, more 
spiritual.”’ G. 

PARRY.—At Hainesport, N. J., Twelfth month 2, 1902, 
Edda Middleton Parry, younger daughter of Dr. William C. 
and Mary M. Parry, in the rgth year of her age. 

Edda Middleton Parry lived eighteen beautiful years. Her 
strong, bright character gladdened all with whom she came in 
contact. In her school life, in the home, wherever she went, 
she was like a ray of sunlight. Stricken down by the hand of 
death just as she stood on the threshold of a glorious young 
womanhood, it is little wonder that the hearts of her friends 
are sad. She was a teacher in the Friends’ First-day school 
at Mount Holly and always took an active interest in her 
First-day school work. 

She was closely identified witlf the social and religious life 
of the village in which she lived. It was a sweet but pathetic 
sight on the day of her funeral to see the little children of the 
village, children of rough but kindly workmen, come in their 
shabby garments and weep o’er the bier of one who had been 
to them a dear and beloved friend. The day that she was 
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buried the ground was covered with the beautiful snow that 
she loved so well, but the crystal snow was no purer or whiter 
than the gentle spirit of her who was that day laid to rest. 


PEROT.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 15, 1902, 
Friends of Philadelphia, in the 75th year of his age. 

This Friend was for over half a century one of Philadel- 
phia’s quiet, unobtrusive, and representative citizens. In his 
youth he was conspicuous for his careful attendance in a 
reverential spirit at the Cherry Street Meeting, and during all 
his adult life he remained an active member. During his last 
years he was stricken with blindness, but his mind continued 
clear and his interest unabated in all the enterprises which had 
received his personal coéperation. After his loss of sight his 
attendance at the Race Street Meeting, accompanied by some 
one leading him to a seat, was marked by the same devotional 
spirit evidenced in his youth. 

He conducted a large business with strict integrity, and 
was for nearly fifty years Treasurer of the Friend's Charity 
Fuel Association, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children for a generation, and 
President of the Mercantile Library Association during the 
years of its greatest efficiency. 

He has passed on at a ripe age, leaving an example of 
persistent, steady, and modest value to the generation which 
his life adorned, and which he felt it his duty and his pleasure 
to serve. On the occasion of his funeral a large company of 
friends and relatives assembled at his home, 1810 Pine street, 
and testimonies were borne to his useful life. S. Sida 

ZAVITZ.—At the home of. her late husband, in Bertie, 
Ontario, Susan Zavitz, wife of Silas Zavitz. 

An illness of nearly three weeks followed the death of her 
husband, Eleventh month 8. She was a member of Pelham 
Preparative and Pelham Monthly Meeting. 


Thomas Morris Perot, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 





SOCIETY NOTES. 

StncE the Conference at Asbury Park, Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting has appointed a Membership Committee whose duty 
is to look after those who are strangers in the city, and to 
arouse an interest in the Society in those who are half-members 
or whoare inclined towards Friends. A meeting under the care 
of this committee was held in Girard Avenue Meeting-house 
on the evening of the 3d instant. The house was filled to its 
utmost capacity. Isaac Hillborn spoke for over an hour on 
‘«The Principles and Testimonies of Friends.’’ This was 
followed by an enjoyable social hour during which refresh- 
ments were served. 


The new meeting-house at Westbury, Long Island, was 
opened for worship on First-day morning, the 7thinstant, with 
about one hundred and fifty persons in attendance. Early in 
the meeting Samuel Harris offered prayer. Afterward there 
was service in the ministry by Joel Borton, William M. Jackson, 
Elias Underhill, and Serena Minard. William W. Cocks 
spoke feelingly of Friends now passed away, and of the old 
associations connected with the meeting-house that was burned 
a few months ago. 


On the 7th instant Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, 
attended the Friends’ meeting in Doylestown, Pa., where his 
service in the ministry was very acceptable. Although the 
morning was stormy there was a much larger attendance than 
usual. On the same morning Elizabeth Lloyd attended the 
little meeting at Plumstead, five miles from Doylestown. 
There were thirteen present besides herself, only three of whom 
are members of the Society. The meeting at Newtown, Pa., on 
the same date, was well attended, although the walking was 
very bad. Margaretta Walton was deeply exercised in vocal 
ministry. The meeting there is very seldom entirely silent. 


The new meeting-house in Christiana, Pa., is about com- 
pleted, and on Fourth-day, the 17th instant, Sadsbury Friends’ 
Meeting will be moved from the old house to its new home, in 
which the first religious meeting will then be held. Further 
particulars are given elsewhere. 
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All the meetings at Little Falls, Harford county, Maryland, 
including the monthly meeting when held at Forrest, will be 
held at 11 o'clock a. m. until the first of Fourth month next, 
and at 10 o'clock during the succeeding six months ; and 
thereafter at 11 and 10 o'clock alternately for each half year. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN, in his annual report to the Board 
of Managers of Swarthmore College, pointed out the 
necessity for new dormitories, and asked that he, in 
conjunction with a committee, be authorized to secure 
plans and specifications for the proposed building. 

A committee was appointed to secure the services 
of a landscape architect to locate several sites for 
buildings to be erected when means are provided. 
They will also secure plans for the dormitory, which 
is to be named Wharton Hall, in honor of Joseph 
Wharton, president of the Board of Managers. 

The main building of Swarthmore College has 
never had an official name. It will be now named 
‘Parrish Hall,’ in honor of Edward Parrish, the first 
president of the college. 

The stockholders elected the following officers for 
one year: Robert M. Janney, and Harriet Cox Mc- 
Dowell, clerks. Isaac H. Clothier, Fannie W. 
Lowthorp, Annie Shoemaker, Edmund Webster, 
Emma MclI. Cooper, Rebecca C. Longstreth, William 
C. Sproul, and William G. Underwood, were elected 
managers for four years, to succeed those whose terms 
expired at this time. 


THANKSGIVING DAY A HOME FESTIVAL. 
THANKSGIVING Day has come to be pre-eminently the 
home festival of the American people. By slow and 
sure development it has become the great family fes- 
tival. The grandmother, not the governor, nor yet 
the President, issues the authoritative proclamation. 
It has become the commendable habit of the preacher 
to use Thanksgiving Day as his opportunity for the 
discussion of public policy and State interests. 

The world has fewer plaudits for physical valor 
to-day than ever before. The sword drawn for terri- 
torial conquests brings prompt humiliation and dis- 
gust. When unsheathed for invasion and for the 
purpose of extending territorial boundaries it is clothed 
with contempt. Only when it is drawn in defense of 
the ignorant, the down trodden, the enslaved, is it 
garlanded and hung over the altar of religion. 

The soldier is giving way to the philosopher. 
Asylums are taking the places of arsenals, and they 
in turn are giving their inmates more and more 
promptly back to the home to which they belong. 
Literally barracks and fortresses are being converted 
into schools and reformatories. Not powder mills 
and arsenals, but colleges and libraries command the 
attention of the noble. More steel, it is said, is being 
used to-day in the manufacture of pens to write with 
than of cannons to kill with.—[ Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in 
Chicago paper. | 


FAITH is one ; 
And, in all lands beneath the sun, 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 


The tokens of its unity. — Whittier. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


Extracted from a private letter recently received from one 

of our Friends in Yorkshire, England. 
On Eleventh month 8th I went to Darlington to visit 
Miss Bayes, to whom John William Graham so kindly 
introduced me. She and her partner, Miss Lockwood, 
keep a large boarding-school for girls, with ninety-two 
boarders and as many day pupils. Miss B. has the 
management of it all, and has six houses in a row, 
besides a large mansion, which is the school house, 
across the street, situated in a beautiful garden. 
First-day afternoon she took me all over the grounds, 
which show their antiquity and are very picturesque. 
I went to meeting with them and was surprised to find 
how similar to our meeting it was. The preparative 
meeting was held afterward with two young men as 
clerks. They have no First-day schools over here for 
Friends, but are agitating the subject as they feel the 
need of something of the kind. One young women 
has taken a course in Bible study at a divinity college 
and has prepared herself to conduct a class. 

They do more teaching of Friends’ principles in the 
secular schools than we do, and always devote one 
morning and evening a week to that. I wish our 
American schools would adopt some such method, as 
in that way strangers would become more familiar 
with our ideals. 

Everywhere we find the deepest interest taken in 
us as Americans, and I have many opportunities to 
tell of our politics, religion, home-life, etc., for they 
want to learn everything about our country. 

I went to Middlesboro Monthly Meeting with the 
Whitwells on the 13th ultimo, and enjoyed it very 
much. The meeting is increasing in membership, 
there being six applications that day. It was very 
interesting to note their method of receiving new 
members. The report of the visiting committee 
contains a full account of the applicants’ disposition, 
occupation, his former belief, the manner of his 
conversion to Friends’ principles, and in fact nearly 
everything. This report is read twice, which shows 
how very particular English Friends are. Each 
meeting has printed books containing the lists of 
members and attenders. 


A LOVABLE BOOK. 
ALFRED AustIN rightly gives his latest book a title 
from a verse of his great predecessor in the Laureate- 
ship. ‘‘ Haunts of Ancient Peace’’ (Macmillan), like 
the early volumes in this series of charming prose- 
poems, is Tennysonian in its love and applause of the 
enduring things in human character and in society. 
‘‘All that Fame chanteth and saith 
Is vaunting and vanishing breath : 
Love, and duty, and death, 
These are the things that remain."’ 
So sings the Poet in one of the gentle lyrics scattered 
through the volume ;—and its sentiment is typical of 
the spirit of this record of quiet wanderings in old- 
world England. © 
Old gardens, quaint roadside and water-side inns, 
ancient monastic remains, ivied college-walls, dreaming 
forests and hoary castles, the balmy and serene 
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atmosphere of peaceful and unworried days,wholesome, 
old-fashioned virtues, calm pleasures, abiding joy in 
the beauty that God has given to ancient rural England 
in such affluent measure,—these things fill the heart 
as one reads the Laureate’s pages, and give one a 
yearning to journey by the hedge-rows and peaceful 
farms and flowery garths of that land of the heart's 
desire. 

Whether we approve England’s imperialism or not, 
the most republican of us in the younger land love 
England herself, Shakespeare’s England, the home of 
our fathers. Indeed, some of the most enthusiastic 
tributes to her ancient charm have come from Ameri- 
cans of fine insight and imagination. Irving, Emerson, 
Lowell, Hawthorne, Mabie and Winter have spoKen 
of her in pages that have become classic. Englishmen 
themselves, aside from the older poets, have really 
given us less of this than have our own countrymen. 
But Alfred Austin’s book is wholly in harmony with 
this literature of love for the old land ; with the poet’s 
imagination he projects himself, as it were, at a distance 
from the island, and so beholds her in the fullness of 
her centuried beauty. 

The quaint illustrations of E. H. New are a help 
to the enjoyment of the book. Besides musings upon 
landscape and antique homes and gardens, there is 
much pleasant converse, and frank avowal of old-time 
tastes. Thus the author writes,— 

“1 confess I crave for the urbanity of the Past, for 
feminine serviceableness, for washing-days, home-made 
jams, lavender bags, recitation of Gray's Zlegy, and 
morning and evening prayers. Oneis offered, in place 
of them, ungraceful hurry and worry, perpetual post- 
man’s knocks, etc., etc. Look round at this 
rustic old-world scene. Work is going on everywhere, 
but how quietly, how undemonstratively ! ” 


J. R. H. 


€Conferences, Associations, €tce. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. — 
This conference was held in the meeting-house at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 6, with Edward 
. Wilson, of Philadelphia, as President, and Bertha Broomell, 
of Baltimore, as Secretary. 

After fitting words of welcome from the President, the 
Secretary read the minutes of the preceding meeting, and also 
a message of greeting from Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half- 
Yearly Meeting, to which an appreciative reply was sent. 

The subject of the morning was ‘‘ The Influence of High 
Thinking on Stability of Character."’ Three papers upon this 
wereread. Laura Garrett, of Baltimore, said that high thinking 
is to the mind what wholesome food is to the body. Anna 
Hughes Simpson, of Norristown, spoke of the influence of 
environment and example in building character, and said that 
what we do in youth through inclination we do in later years 
through habit. A paper by Prof. Cochran, of West Chester, 
read by his wife, said that high thinking is the exercise of 
those intellectual activities by which truth is discerned and 
brought into orderly relationship. Narrow and loose habits 
of thought and the indulgence of prejudice develop immoral 
tendencies. High thinking forestalls immoral tendencies, its 
influence being formative and preventive. 

In the discussion that followed Mary Paxson Fogg said 
that the best test of high thinking is its effect upon the little 
actions of every-day life. 

William W. Birdsall dissented from the view recently 
advanced by a prominent Friend that a character made up of 
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many good deeds is spoiled by one bad deed ; although the 
compass points north it sometimes varies. He said that the 
habit of accurate thinking is necessary to the building up of a 
truthful and noble character. 

Mary R. Whitson said that when a life comes to the parting 
of the ways it will go in the direction of the strongest current, 
and that strength of thought is produced by high ideals. 

Charles Paxson advised people not to analyze themselves 
continually, but to get into the habit of choosing the best, and 
to keep right on doing the best they know. 

Other speakers were Sarah B. Flitcraft, Sarah R. Eavenson, 
Mary R. Livezey, Walker M. Bond, William Taylor, Roberta 
Wilson, Edward Hutchinson, and Jonathan K. Taylor. 

At the close of the morning session lunch was furnished in 
the dining room of the Young Friends’ Association Building, 
of which about 250 partook. 

In the afternoon the body of the meeting-house was nearly 
full. Dr. Joseph Swain, President of Swarthmore College, 
read a paper entitled ‘‘A View of Nature and the Bible.’" He 
said that no other book has wrought so much in the civil and 
religious life of the world as the Bible, and that the study of 
nature reveals the glory of God, and helps to interpret the 
Scriptures. We are enjoined to prove all things, and if the 
truth changes the student's religious belief it is his duty to 
accept the change ; no fact will weaken any essential part of 
one’s religious faith, but as our grasp of truth enlarges, our 
conception of religion becomes noblerand more exalted. The 
record of geology and the record in Genesis agree in this, that 
both teach—In the beginning, God. 

There is no necessary antagonism between science and 
Christianity, for in all ages minds of the broadest culture have 
accepted Christ. Whoever looks upon nature with a reverential 
mind will find with Shakespeare, 

‘« Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

George Walton, who opened the discussion, said that we 
find in our own hearts that whenever we come in contact with 
anything that God has started we are helped and strengthened. 

William W. Birdsall said that for seventy-five years Friends 
have been teaching the sane and sound view of revelation as 
written in men's hearts, in nature, andinthe Book. It matters 
not what our theory of the creation may be, since creation 
necessarily implies the Creator. 

Jesse H. Holmes said that we gain some knowledge of 
God from nature, become more intimate with him when we 
read the pages written by those who have known him, and are 
drawn still closer when our knowledge becomes direct and 
personal. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond said that a child gets a conception 
of the power of God by watching a plant grow and blossom, 
and that along with a sense of God a blessedness comes into 
the young life. 

Other speakers were Ellwood Roberts, Joel Borton, Sarah 
Carver, Jane Rushmore, Henry Haviland, Helen Fogg, Susan 
W. Lippincott, Sarah T. Linvill, Susan W. Janney, Horace 
Roberts, Alice H. Paxson, and Anna Borton. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —The Conference on Equal Rights for 
Women, held in Race» Street Meeting-house, on the 5th in- 
stant, under the care of a branch of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, was small, but earnest, the inclement weather hav- 
ing kept many away. Marianna Chapman, of New York, 
said in her address that as there is less illiteracy, less intem- 
perance, and less impurity among women than among men, 
the extension of suffrage to women would elevate the tone of 
theGo vernment. 

Steps were taken to organize the Friends’ Equal Rights 
Association of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which is to be 
auxiliary to the National Woman's Suffrage Association. 


DoyLestown, Pa.—A conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting was 
held in the Friends’ meeting-house on the afternoon of the 7th 
instant, T. Ogborn Atkinson, president. Harriet Mason read 
a selection from John B. Gough on ‘‘The Temperance 
Cause.’’ Appropriate recitations were well given by two little 
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girls. Mary W. Atkinson, of Buckingham, read a thoughtful 
paper in which she emphasized the value of self-control. A 
visitor from Frankford spoke of the necessity for individual 
work, and gave some account of the Howard Institute, a 
home for inebriate girls, in Philadelphia. Henry W. Wilbur, 
of New York, then made an able and logical address, in which 
he urged more earnest work along two lines: one of these is 
convincing the individual of the duty of total abstinence ; the 
other is the education of the public conscience to the point 
when it will no longer legalize the saloon. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association was held at the 
home of Susanna Blaker, on the evening of Eleventh month 4. 
A letter was read from Jesse H. Holmes in regard to work 
being done to disseminate the principles of the Society of 
Friends and a committee appointed to take charge of the 
matter. 

The first paper for the evening was on ‘‘ The Angel of the 
Tombs,’ which was on account of the life of Rebecca Foster, 
of New York, of whom very little was known until after her 
death in the Park Avenue Hotel fire. She was a very charm- 
ing character, and did much work among the criminal classes 
and was loved by all. She was a great loss to the city. The 
question ‘‘ Is the Message of Quakerism as Essential To-day 
as in Previous Ages ?’’ was answered by Abbie B. Rice, who 
thought that it was just as essential now asin any former 
time. Elizabeth Packer read a paper on ‘‘ Discipline,’’ writ- 
ten by Belle Vansant for the Friends’ Association of the 
George School. She told of the changes in the Discipline 
from time to time, and how they showed the advancement of 
the Society. Under the head of ‘‘ Current Topics,’’ Sarah 
W. Hicks read an article on a recent discovery of Thomas A. 
Edison, Jr., called the ‘‘ Magno-Electric Vitalizer,"’ which he 
claims to have a very strong curative power. 

After roll call the meeting adjourned to meet First month 
6, 1903, at the home of Edward P. Hicks. 

ELIZABETH S. KENDERDINE, Cor. 


ByBERRY, PA.—The Friends’ Association was held First- 
day afternoon, Twelfth month 7. On behalf of the delegates 
to the General Association the previous day, Miriam Tomlin- 
son gave a very excellent report of the morning session, touch- 
ing somewhat on the afternoon, supplementary remarks being 
made by William P. Bonner and Arabella Carter. 

William P. Bonner reported for the Committee on Grave- 
yard appointed last meeting, and discussion followed, and it 
was finally left for this committee to co-operate with the Com- 
mittee on Repairs of the meeting in continuing the work. 

The following officers were elected to serve the ensuing 
year: President, Edwin K. Bonner; Vice-President and 
freasurer, AnnaS. Palmer ; Secretary, Caroline J. Atkinson. 

| he portion of our Discipline referring to ‘‘Arbitration,’’ 
was read by James Bonner, Jr., and commented upon by Na- 
thaniel Richardson. A recitation by Emma Wildman, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Scatter the Germs of the Beautiful,’’ was then given ; 
following which a review of chapters one and two, volume 2, 
of ‘‘ Janney's History,’’ was given by Gertrude |! omlinson. 
This dwelt on the period of the ‘‘ Restoration,’’ and the part 
taken by Friends. It was here John Burroughs did such ex- 
cellent work, and young Thomas Ellwood became prominent 
in the Society. Another ‘‘Echo’’ from Conference was 
given by Anna Croasdale, which dealt with the Educational 
Session and portrayed it very comprehensively. A. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—Mickleton Young Friends’ Association 
met at the meeting-house on the evening of Eleventh month 8. 
As delegates to attend the General Conference Mary A. John, 
J. Omar Heritage, and Hannah L. Peaslee were appointed. 

Martha Engle opened the exercises for the evening by 
reading part of the eighth chapter of the third volume of 
‘* Janney’s History.’ A very interesting account of the life 
of the Apostle Paul was prepared and read by Mary Owen. 
James G. Engle gave a sketch of the life of Bayard Tay- 
lor. He was one who had seen life from many points ; as a 
poet, a traveller, and asa statesman ; he knew sorrow, and joy, 
and was familiar with misfortune and success. Hannah A. 
Heritage read an account of the life of David Ogden. The 


word ‘‘Ogden’’ is said to signify ‘‘A Vale of Oaks,’’ and 
David Ogden, the first Friend by that name to settle in Amer- 
ica, came over in the ship ‘‘ Welcome.’’ William Mickle 
Ogden, of Mickleton, N. J., is said to be of the sixth genera- 
tion of descendants of David Ogden. ‘‘ One Little Sandpiper 
and I,'’ a poem by Celia Thaxter, was read by Amos J. 
Peaslee. The remaining portion of the queries from the 
‘* Book of Discipline,’’ was read by Martha R. Heritage. A 
very amusing and enjoyable salad, consisting of questions re- 
lating to ‘‘ Birds,’’ was given by Mary A. Heritage. Milton 
W. Heritage recited a poem on birds, and ‘‘ ‘lhe Robin's 
Nest,’’ was read by Reuben Eves. We were next favored 
with a short account of some of the birds of this neighborhood, 
given by Mary A. John. She spoke of being able to recognize 
fifty-three varieties in this vicinity, and the several happy in- 
cidents related could not but open our eyes to the pleasure to 
be gained from the study of our feathered friends. 
; R. W. P., Sec. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends Association met 
Third-day evening, Twelfth month 2, 1902. 

Whittier’'s ‘‘ The Quaker of the Olden Time’’ was read 
by Myrtis C. Bailey. A paper on ‘* Silence"’ was then read. 
Extracts from the ‘‘ Memoirs cf Samuel M. Janney,’’ were read 
by Wilhelmina B. Ivins. In this paper the writer showed how 
he spent all his life in doing good for humanity, first by his 
interest in the slaves, then for the Indians, and later in life in 
the Temperance cause. The names of four new members 
were added to the list. 

The meeting adjourned to meet First month 6, 1903. 

FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Sarah Lippincott, Eleventh month 3o. 
The opening silence was broken by Elizabeth Johnson reading 
an article from the Oxu//ook appropriate to the Thanksgiving 
season. The first paper of the afternoon, on ‘‘ Inspiration and 
the Ministry,’’ was given by J. E. Harry. It was a scholarly 
paper, and. brought his hearers in close touch with both an- 
cient and modern thought on the subject. Following this was 
an interesting talk by E. H. Foster, on ‘* Worship and 
Prayer,’’ in which he dwelt particularly on the subject of 
prayer. ‘‘ The savage prays to fire, water, wind, and many 
of nature's forces, believing them to embody good or evil 
spirits, which will help or harm him. The child prays with a 
firm belief that his prayer can change the attitude of the Ruler 
of the Universe, toward him, or toward the world. As the sav- 
age becomes civilized, and the child reaches maturity, each is 
more inclined to help himself, and to believe that work rather 
than prayer is the solution of many of life's problems.’’ The 
papers called out remarks from many of those present. 

The meeting closed with the reading, by Charles Murray, 
of a selected poem, followed by a brief silence. 

GRACE D. HALL, Ass't Clerk. 


RisinG Sun, Md.-—A regular meeting of West Nottingham 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the town hall on the 
afternoon of Twelfth month 7. The president, Robert K. 
Wood, read a beautiful selection entitled, ‘‘ The Secret of 
Gladness.’’ One thought expressed was that God's gladness 
is not the absence of sorrow, but divine comfort in overcoming 
sorrow, sunshine striking through the black clouds and t ans- 
figuring them. 

The minutes of last meeting were approved as read. 
Following this was roll-call, all responding with appropriate 
sentiments. Walter R. Buffington read some extracts taken 
from the Young Friends’ Review, by the Grumbler, which 
contained many helpful suggestions. By request Laura 
Balderston recited ‘‘ Be Content.’’ The beautiful thoughts it 
contained were an inspiration. ‘The subject of ‘‘ Free Gospel 
Ministry '’ was discussed. The thought was expressed that 
we all are ministering servants. We each have our individval 
duties to perform, which frequently demand the sacrifice of 
self. ‘‘Neglected Opportunities’’ was the next subject discussed. 

The next meeting is to be held the first First-day in First 
month. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 
On Thanksgiving morning a fire-drill was given, and both 
boys and girls practiced with the hose. In less than five 
minutes after the alarm was sounded, the building was entirely 
cleared in good order, and each boy and girl was in his 
assigned place outside. In the afternoon a basket-ball game 
was played between the Alumni and the Schoolteam. In the 
evening a delightful musical and literary entertainment was 
given in the Assembly room by the Alumni, and was followed 
by a reception in the library to former teachers and students. 

On Eleventh month 29, a peace meeting was held by the 
Young Friends’ Association. The exercises consisted of a 
paper on ‘‘ Peace,’’ by Mabel Nichols ; a recitation, ‘‘ The 
Arsenal at Springfield,’’ Elizabeth Large; quotations on 
‘*Peace,’’ by several members; a paper, ‘‘ What Friends 
have Done for the Cause of Peace,’’ Mary Blackburn ; reading, 
a selection from the Haydock’s Testimony, George Barlow ; 
declamation, ‘‘ The Higher Patriotism,’’ Paul Wilson ; paper, 
‘‘Arbitration,’’ George Roberts. Discussion on these papers 
was opened by Ernest Darby, followed by Dr. Walron, Prof. 
Pancoast, and Harry Sherwood. This meeting was one of 
unusual interest and every one performed his part creditably. 
The papers especially were of a high order and showed very 
careful preparation. 

In accordance with a petition to the Faculty signed by the 
student-body school was held on Seventh-day, the 6th, and 
will be held on Seventh-day, the 13th, so that school may 
close for the Christmas vacation, Sixth-day, the 19th, instead 
of on the 23d. n. a Te 


THE North American Review for this month contains many 
timely and interesting papers. The achievements of ‘‘ President 
Roosevelt's First Year’’ are judicially considered by two 
writers who sign themselves ‘‘A Progressive Republican '’ and 
‘A Jeffersonian Democrat.'’ Thomas B. Reed’s views on 
the Tariff will be read with especial interest because his able 
pen will write for us no more. Mark Twain makes some 
characteristic comments on ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ and Susan 
B. Anthony, apropos of the death of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
reviews ‘‘ Woman's Half-Century of Evolution.”’ 


In the Review of Reviews thfe results of the November 
elections are carefully analyzed with reference to thei: bearings 
on national policies. The career of Dr. Andrew D. White is 
reviewed by E. J. Edwards ; ‘‘ The Mission of Dr. Lorenz to 
American Children,’’ is the subject of an instructive article by 
Dr. V. P. Gibney, of New York; and Ida Husted Harper 
contributes a character sketch of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


‘‘Swords and Plowshares,’’ a velume of poems on war 
and nature, in the manner of Walt Whitman, by Ernest 
Crosby, will be much appreciated by the ‘‘ traitors and here- 
tics "’ to whom it is dedicated. The traitors are those whoare 
opposed to all wars, including those recently waged by our 
own country ; the heretics are all who do not believe in a par- 
tial and revengeful God. 

One of the most beautiful of the nature poems, ‘‘ The 
Veery's Note,’’ describes the sweet, sad cadence of this wood- 
land songster. Some of the poems inspired by the recent 
wars of England and America are filled with invective worthy 
of Wendell Phillips ; others portray the power of love and the 
beauty of peace. We quote one of the strongest passages : 

‘* Hate will not yield to hatred soon or late, 
However patiently we hope and wait. 
Love is the only conqueror of hate.’’ 

(Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

Price, $1.00). 


Tue Grand Trunk Railroad has conducted some very 
successful experiments in signalling to a train by wireless 
telegraphy. The train was running at the time at a high rate 
of speed between Montreal and Quebec and communication 
was kept up for ten miles. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


OnE of those who sent a copy of ‘‘ Thoughts on Prayer,’ 
asks for information concerning a poem entitled ‘‘ Her Story.’ 
It represents a mother describing to her two children at the 
grave of their father, his going into service for his country, and 
the sad ending, closing with the words : 
‘The droning pain of a hope deferred, 
And the blinding blow at the last."’ 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting held at Middletown (now called 
Langhorne), on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1902, was said to 
be smaller than usual. It has been regularly held at that 
place the last Fifth-day in the Eleventh month for about 150 
years without any change being made, except nearly 50 years 
ago the hour was changed from 11 to 10 o'clock a.m. The 
last meeting was the first one that Isaac Eyre has missed 
attending at that place since he has been a member of the 
Society of Friends, now about 64 years,—he having been 
received into membership on his own request, when in his 20th 
year, in 1838, by Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 


ELEVENTH MONTH, 1902. 
Mean barometer, eet aes «Ss 
Highest barometer during the month, Ist, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 26th, 
Mean temperature, .. 2.2.65 +++:- 
Highest temperature during the month, 13th, 
Lowest temperature during the month, 29th, 
Mean of maximum temperatures, i tee 
Mean of minimum temperatures, a ‘sy * 
Greatest daily range of temperature, roth, - <a 
Least daily range of temperature, 18th,. . ..... 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature, . ~ 
Mear temperature of the Dew Point, . - 42. 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., . . . 79. 
Total precipitation, rain, inches,. ........ 2.19 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, .75 inches 

of rain, on the 24th and 25th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 9. 
Number of clear days 8, fair days 12, cloudy days 1o. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Killing frost and ice on 29th. 
Sleet on evening of the 3oth. 
Lunar Halo on gth. 
No snow fell during the month. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 58.5° on 6th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8a.m., 33° on 28th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 44.4°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m.,58.5° on 15th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 33° on 28th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 47.1°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 45.8°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 58.3° and 44.5° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 51.4°, which is 5.7° more than the normal, and is 
g.6° more than the corresponding month in 1901. 

The weather during the month just closed was exceptionally 
pleasant and summer like, the warmest on record for any 
Eleventh month ‘‘since the establishment of the weather 
bureau, (1872)."’ 

In the country around Philadelphia in exposed situations, 
ripe raspberries were gathered, and spirzas, forsythias, and 
Pyrus japonicas bloomed. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.19 
inches, is .83 inches less than the normal, and .73 inches less 
than fell during Eleventh month, 1901. 

JouN CoMLy, Observer. 
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A NEw railroad connecting Mexico City with the Pacific 
coast at or near Manzanillo is nearing completion. This isthe 
first trans-continental railroad in Mexico, and presented very 
serious difficulties in crossing the Rocky Mountain range. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 


[Five copies of the poem inquired for by Elizabeth H. 
Coale have been sent to the INTELLIGENCER, one of 
which was written from memory. A second, from a 
copy sent to the father of the writer fifty-five years 
ago by Samuel J. Underhill, of Jericho, L. I., is ac- 
companied by a list of the passages of Scripture re- 
ferred to. A third was taken from “ Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting Magazine and Guide to Philadelphia, con- 
taining much interesting and instructive reading, etc.”’ 
Published by J. T. Huey, 321 Franklin street, 1870. 
A fourth was a tract containing a portion of the poem ; 
a fifth has prefixed to it this explanatory note: 
“ The following lines entitled, ‘ Thoughts on Prayer 
and Forms of Prayer,’ were written by a poor me- 
chanic of Killileagh, Down, Ireland, on seeing a family 
prayer book which contained these words in the pre- 
face : ‘ This book is intended to assist those who have 
not yet acquired the happy art of addressing themselves 
to God in Scriptural and appropriate language.’”’ For 
all of these copies the editors return their thanks to the 
senders.—Ebs. ] 
While praying is deemed an art so happy, 
By a few who others rule, 


Jesus, teach us its importance 
In thy self-denying school.! 


Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man. 

God's exalted—inan’s abased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach his children,’ 
By his spirit, how to pray, 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask and what to say. 


Why should man, then, manufacture 
Books of prayer to get them sold? 
Sad delusion ! strive to barter 
Christ's prerogative for gold. 


Where's the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to pray ? 

Words they give from worldly knowledge— 
Learn of Christ, then ; he’s the way.*® 


Why ask money from the people 
For the barren books of prayer ? 
Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
But, alas ! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shall surely find him— 
Not in books—he reigns within ;* 
Formal prayer can never reach him, 
Neither can he dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common, 

Some in them have wond' rous skill, 

But saying, ‘‘ Lord !"’ will never save them,° 
Those He loves who do His will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the listening ear, 
Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But Christ, the Savior, is not there. 


Christ's the way, the path to heaven, 

Life is ours, if Him we know,*® 

Those who can pray, He has taught them, 
Those who can't should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parents dear ? 

Ask in faith, then—God's our Father,’ 
He’s at hand, and He will hear. 





| I was taking a lesson in golf one day. 
| at your club,” said the teacher, “look at your ball.”’ 





Prayer’s an easy, simple duty, 
Tis the language of the soul ; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form, 
Such a thought—it pre-supposes, 
That with words we God can charm ! 


God alone must be exalted,* 

Every earthly thought must fall ; 

Such are prayer and praise triumphant, 
Then does Christ reign over all. 


Every heart should be a temple,’ 
God should dwell our hearts within ; 
Every day should be a Sabbath, 
Every hour, redeemed from sin. 


Every place, a place of worship, 
Every tune, a tune of prayer, 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 
Every wish should centre there. 


Heartfelt sighs, and Heaven born wishes," 
Or the poor, uplifted eye, 

These are prayers that God will answer 
They ascend His throne on high. 


Spirit of prayer! be thou the portion 

Of all those who wait on thee ; 

Help us: shield us! lead us! guide us ! 
Thine the praise, the glory be. 


1 Luke, xi., 1. * Romans, viii., 26. % Matt., vi.,6; xi., 29. 4 Col, 
i., 27; Luke, xvii., 21. 5 Matt., viii., 21; vi., 7. 6 John xvii., 3. 7 Matt., 
vii., 11. ® Hab., ii., 20; Matt., vi.,22. °I. Cor., iii, 17. ™ Luke, 
xvili., 13. 


AN EVIL HABIT. 
L. A., in The Outlook. 
It is the habit of self-consciousness. You are not a 
very important member of the universe ; you are not 
even a very important member of your own world. 
There are other much more important subjects for you 
to be thinking about than yourself. It is not well to 
put much thought on the question whether you are 
sick or well, whether you are miserable or happy, 
whether you are plain or handsome, whether you are 
stupid or quick, whether you are awkward or graceful, 
whether you are sinful or virtuous. The habit of self- 
examination is generally a pernicious habit. If you 
conclude that you are well, or handsome, or able, or 
virtuous, you become self-conceited and a Pharisee. 
If you conclude that you are sick, or plain, or stupid, 
or sinful, you become morbid, melancholy, a 
hypochondriac, an object of pity to your friends and 
of contempt or detestation to yourself. Do not be 





| perpetually asking yourself the questions, What shall 


I eat to be strong and well ? what wear to look hand- 
some ? how behave to appear graceful ? how act to 
be virtuous? That is not the way to be well, or 
handsome, or graceful, or even virtuous. Who by 
much thinking can add one cubit to his stature ? 
Whatthen? Why, think of others, not of yourself. 
** Do not look 


I got from him a lesson in life. Do not look at your 
club ; look at your ball. Think of your food, not of 
your digestion ; of your book, not of your improve- 
ment; of the friend you are helping, not of the help 
you are giving to him. Sydney Smith, I think it is, who 
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has somewhere said that he was always uncomfortable 
in society until he came to two conclusions: first, that 
everybody was not looking at him ; second, that he 
could not be any one but Sydney Smith, no matter 
how hard he tried. Be yourself ; you cannot be some 
one else if you try. Are you awkward? It is less 
awkward to be awkward naturally than be graceful 
unnaturally. Are you homely? Youcannot shorten 
your nose or lengthen your chin, nor perfect your 
complexion by thinking about them. Self-conscious- 
ness only makes the homely features homelier ; but 
he who forgets that he is homely makes others forget 
it also. Do youlack some virtue ? Selfishness is the 
sum of all sin, and selfishness is thinking about self ; 
love is the sum of all virtues, and love is thinking 
about others. Render such service as you can to 
whomsoever you can—not because it is your duty, 
but because it is a service. Make whomsoever you 
can happy—not because you ought, but because “he 
will be happy. ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow. They toil not, neither do they spin ; yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’’ Grow without thinking about it. That is the 
secret of a happy and a useful life. 

Parents make a great mistake when they tell the 
child his fault in order to cure him of it. He ought 
to be cured of it without knowing that he has it. In 
continually chiding your child for his faults you 
develop one of the most serious of faults, that of self- 
consciousness. Has he a slowching gait? Do not 
tell him so; do not bid him stand up straight. Give 
him a military drill, or start him in athletics. Is he 
slovenly and does he come to dinner with uncombed 
hair? Dress for dinner yourself and buy him a 
handsome necktie—one that appeals to his fancy, not 
to yours. Is he selfish? Do not let him guess that 
he Contrive a Christmas celebration for the 
happiness of others, and take him into your confidence 
in preparing for it. Then, when he does what he 
knows to be wrong,your rebuke will be more significant, 
and your punishment, if punishment is needed, as it 
sometimes is, will be more effectual. Punishments 
always, rebukes generally, should be reserved for the 
sins of which the sinneris conscious. Faults of which 
he is not conscious should be concealed if possible, 
without his being conscious of either the fault or the 
correction. Overcome evil with good. That requires 
skill. Any fool can point out a fault; only a wise 
man can correct it. 


is. 


THERE are several encouraging signs of renewed activity 
in temperance work. One of these is the action of the Five 
Years’ Meeting at Indianapolis and the favorable comment 
evoked by it ; another isa call recently issued by the Ministerial 
Association of Springfield, Illinois. The latter is an appeal to 
all the churches in the State to codperate with the Anti-Saloon 
League in endeavoring to secure a comprehensive local option 
law ; as a practical way of doing this they recommend that in 
every church in the State a Sabbath be set apart, soon after 
the convening of the legislature, for the presentation of this 
subject. 


Jews, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Christian, Universalists, and Presbyterians, held a 
united service in Detroit,Michigan, on Thanksgiving Day; 
and at Springfield, Ohio, the First Congregational Church and | 
the principal Jewish Church held a like service. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S POSITION. 


cme. fee & From the Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala. 

I noriceE that several newspapers have recently con- 
nected my name with political matters in such a man- 
ner as to show that my position is not understood. I 
desire therefore to make the following statement : 

My life work is the promotion of the education of 
my race. Itis well known that I have always advised 
my people that it is of supreme importance at this period 
of their development that they should concentrate 
their thought and energy on the securing of homes, 
the cultivation of habits of thrift, economy, skill, intel- 
ligence, high moral character, and the gaining of the 
respect and confidence of their neighbors, white and 
black, both in the South and North. From such 
teaching and council no influence can ever divert me. 

What conferences I have had with the President or 
with any public official have grown out of my posi- 
tion, not as a politician, but asaneducator. It should 
be borne in mind that there are about 9,000,000 
negroes in the United States who are liable under the 
law for taxes and military service, and who are pun- 
ishable for infraction of the law. These people at 
present have no member of their race in the national 
lawmaking body, and it is right that those charged with 
making and executing the laws of the land should at 
times seek information directly from the members of 
the negro race, when their interests and relations with 
the whites among whom they live are concerned. 

Under no circumstances could I seek to premote 
political candidates or volunteer information regard- 
ing men or measures, nor have I done so in the past ; 
but because of the importance I have always sought 
to place upon education and ittdustry among my peo- 
ple as the bases for friendly relations between the 
races, there may be occasions in the future as there 
have been in the past, when, if I am so requested, | 
can give information about men and measures which 
would tend to promote such friendly relations between 
the races. Such information it is my duty to give 
when it is asked for. 

At every proper opportunity I say to the youth of 
our people that they wi!l make a mistake if they seek 


| to succeed in life by mere political activity or the hope 


of holding political office. Now and then, however, 
public questions affecting our interests arise which are 
so fundamental and far reaching that they transcend 
the domain of politics. When such questions present 
themselves, in justice to my race, I make my position 
known and stand for what I see to be the right. 

We cannot elevate and make useful a race of peo- 
ple until there is held out to them the hope of reward 
for right living. Every revised constitution through- 
out the Southern States has put a premium upon intel- 
ligence, ownership of property, thrift and character. 

As an educator, and not as a politician, | strive in 
every honorable and rational way to encourage the 
wise and enduring progress of my people, for if all in- 
spiration and hope of reward is to be denied them they 
will be deprived of one of the greatest incentives to in- 
telligence, industry, and righteousness. On the other 
hand, if they are encouraged i in sensible and conserv- 

ative directions they will grow year by year into con- 
tentedness and usefulness. 
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The Power of a Poem. 

WILL CARLETON, whose new volume of poems, ‘‘Songs of 
Two Centuries,’’ has just issued from the Harper press, tells 
the following incident which occurred in a hotel some years 
ago. Mr. Carleton asked for his bill. ‘‘ There is no charge 
to you, Mr. Carleton,’’ said the proprietor. The author 


naturally inquired the reason for such unusual treatment, and 
asked again for his bill, but was again refused. ‘« But, 
protested Mr. Carleton, ‘‘ I don’t know you. 

‘«Mr. Carleton,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘ some years ago my 
wife and I had serious differences, and we finally decided to 
separate. We had been married a good many years. | sent 
for a lawyer and he drew up an agreement about our property 
and how it would be divided. Just about that time I read 
your poems ‘ Betsy and I are Out,’ and * How Betsy and | 
made Up.’ 1 was struck hard by the poems, and I took them 
to my wifeand read themtoher. Shecried, and—well, we've 
been together ever since, and there'll never be a bill for you 
in this house, Mr. Carleton.’’ 


Delicate Tact. 
1 WATCHED them on the street car—the little mother and her 


manly boy of nine or ten. 

Before them was seated a white-haired man, whose almost 
entirely sightless eyes were hidden behind a pair of dark 
glasses. The man was trusting to instinct, or intuition, which 
ever one may call it, more than to sight to tell him when he 
had reached his particular corner. Closely he bent his face 
to the glass and hesitatingly reached his hand toward the bell. 

‘* Mother,’’ whispered the manly boy, ‘‘may I not ask 
him where he wants to get off and help him too?"’ 

One glance at the proud, pale face, and the little mother 
answered ? 

‘«No, son ; I don’t believe he would like to be made feel 
dependent.”’ i 

Then as quick as thought she said in a loud tone : 

‘« See, son; the next corner is Seventh street, then Sixth 
and Broadway. Thehotefison Broadway. Don't let mother 
miss it.’’ 

Promptly the man’s hand went to the bell. 
evidently the street he wanted. 

I fancy that when that boy has grown to bea man any 
expression of the fine charity that is now latent in his heart 
will be accompanied by tact in action and that in looking back 
over the years he will remember the lessons—that they were 
good ones—that his mother taught him.—[St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. ] 


Seventh was 


Help for Discharged Convicts. 

FRoM time to time the newspapers tell of the work of Mrs. 
Ballington Booth for discharged convicts. No class of men 
stands more in need of help, and no one seems better con- 
stituted to help them than Mrs. Booth. She is a woman with 
a great heart, great personal charm, and exceptional ability. 
Her work in the prisons and for the ex-ccnvicts has been going 
on for several years, and has been carefully and successfully 
organized. Her convicts become members of the Volunteer 
Prison League. When they get out of prison they are re- 
ceived by the agents of Mrs. Booth’s society, and a good many 
of them go first to Hope Hall, a home that is maintained near 
New York for their reception. There they stay till work is 
found for them. 

Thirteen hundred ex-convicts have passed through Hope 
Hall, and Mrs. Booth says that few of them have disappointed 
her. She reports, too, that it is easier to find work for them 
than it used to be. Her work has spread, and she has lately 
opened a new Hope Hall in Iowa, the building being provided 
by a man who became interested in her labors. Officers of 
prisons and officers of justice are usually glad to help her. 
Her theory is that the majority of men in State prisons are not 
criminals. That is doubtless true, but society inclines to in- 


sist that once they go to prison, criminals they shall be for- 
ever after. This end it promotes by its unwillingness—not 
unnatural—to give them employment. But of course al] 
prisons ought to be reformatories, and all ex-prisoners ought 
to have a chance and due aid to become honest men. Such 
efforts as Mrs. Booth's to give them such aid are services ren- 
dered to society quite as much as to the men whom she be- 
friends.— [Harper's Weekly. } 


Domestic Imperialism. 
WE have heard much about ‘‘Imperialism’’ during the past 
five years. As the word is usually applied, it means the 
governing of alien races or peoples against their will. But in 
a larger sense it means despotism in all its phases. 

Imperialism is nothing new. Nor is its exercise over the 
Filipino, the Porto Rican, or the Hawaiian, anything more 
than an application of our existing institutions in a wider field. 
In every State and nation, from time immemorial, it has 
governed the relation of the sexes. Many of the men who 
call themselves ‘‘anti-imperialists,’’ and denounce most 
vigorously the control of alien races abroad, have no word of 
censure for similar control of one-half of our own citizens at 
home. To deny an ignorant Filipino a voice in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs is tyranny ; to deny the wives and 
mothers of Boston a vote on district option is a matter of course. 
Until within six months the enlightened Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts deprived every married mother of any legal 
right to the care and custody of her minor children so long as 
she lived with her husband. And it took a shocking case of 
insanity, murder, and attempted suicide of an outraged mother 
to wring from our Legislature a reluctant concession of a 
woman's legal right to a share in the control of her own 
children. Yet a woman is a citizen of the United States and 
of the State in which she resides. 

Taken as a general fact to-day, all over the world, women 
are living under domestic imperialism, and in the vast majority 
of cases they make no audible protest. But there never can 
be a true republic until domestic imperialism ceases to exist, 
and woman takes her rightful place beside man in the home 
and in society, in church and State and nation.—[Henry B. 
Blackwell, in Woman's Journal. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


T iomaAs BrRacKetT REED died at the Arlington Hotel, in 
Washington, D. C, on the night of the 6th instant, of Bright's 
disease, after a shortillness. He was a native of Maine, born 
in 1839, and theld various public offices in his State, until he 
entered Congress in 1877. He was a member of the lower 
house until 1899, when he resigned after re-election, and 
took up the practice of law in New York City. For six years 
of his twenty-two in Congress, he occupied the Speaker's 
chair, conducting the business of the House with almost arbi- 
trary power, but with great good sense, ability, and spotless in- 
tegrity. His body was taken to Portland, Maine, for burial. 

THE Coal Strike Commission re-assembled in Scranton, on 
the 3d instant, and it is expected that the Mine Workers will 
take at least another week to present their side of the case. On 
the 8th, employes of G. B. Markle & Co. testified that instead 
of receiving the 10 per cent. advance granted in 1900, they 
had been given a 2% per cent. advance, and a reduction of 
7% per cent. in the price of powder; they also complained 
that the size of the cars had been increased, and union work- 
men discriminated against. Coal continues to be scarce even 
at the mines, where it is claimed that it is being bought by 
speculators. 

A sToRM of wind, sleet, an! snow swept the Easiern 
States and the Atlantic Coast on the 5th instant, causing nu- 
merous accidents, interruption of traffic, and the wrecking of 
several vessels near Cape Hatteras and at other points, with 
the loss of at least eleven lives. A severe cold wave followed 
the storm on the 8th, with heavy snow in the lake region, and 
temperatures of zero and below throughout the northwest. The 
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supply of coal in the large eastern cities, already barely suffi- 
cient, was reduced by snow blockades, and the sharp fall in 
temperature has caused much suffering among the poor. 


AN International Sanitary Congress metin Washington, on 
the 2d instant, composed of delegates from this and most of 
the South American republics. The conference is the out- 
growth of the international meeting held in the city of Mexico 
a year ago, and was called to discuss quarantine and general 
sanitary measures. The first day was devoted to addresses 
by Secretary of the Treasury Shaw and others, and to organi- 
zation. 


A BILL to admit Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, as 
States, passed by the House of Representatives, failed to pass 
the Senate Committee, and a substitute, providing for the ad- 
mission of Oklahoma (with Indian Territory) only, was re- 
ported to the Senate. Senator Quay and a few other Repub- 
licans will join with the Democrats in opposing the substitute, 
and a prolonged contest is expected. 


THE first annual meeting of the industrial department of 
the National Civic Federation began in New York City on the 
8th. Senator Mark Hanna presided, and made the opening 
address. Archbishop Ireland, Mayor Low, of New York, 
Alfred Moseley, the English philanthropist, who attended with 
his party of British workmen, and several others delivered 
addresses. Many distinguished men were in attendance. 


NEWS NOTES. 


COLORADO has adopted an amendment to her constitution 
which empowers her cities to make their own charters. 


HonbwuRAS is menaced by a revolt because General Sierra 
refuses to turn over the Presidential office to Senor Bonilla, 
recently elected. 


Tue eleven Cuban children who have been detained for 
several weeks at Ellis Island, New York City, have been allowed 
to proceed to the Point Loma School in California. 


Upon the resignation of the Spanish Premier, Sagasta, on 
the 3d, with his cabinet, King Alfonso succeeded in forming a 
new ministry on the 6th, with Senor Sivela as Premier. 


Mexico has sold the fishing rights in her waters on the west 
coast to a syndicate, thus barring all outside vessels, most of 
which are owned in California, from the Mexican waters. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS. 


Tuts calendar will take the place of the | 





o'clock p. m. 


‘* Notices’’ previously published. Prompt | Twelfth month 17.—Sadsbury Friends’ 

Meeting will hold its first religious meet- 
ing in the new meeting-house in Chris- 
Luncheon will be served in the 
Train No. 61, leaving 
Broad Street Station at 8.30 a. m., will 
accommodate Friends from Philadel- 
phia, Frazer, and Coatesville, by stop- 
ping at Christiana. 
No. 8, will stop at Christiana at 4.20 
p. m., accommodating Friends for Phil- 
adelphia and Pomeroy. 


information is requested of all public | 
meetings of interest to Friends. To | 
insure publication notices should reach | 
the INTELLIGENCER by Third-day noon. 


tiana. 
| meeting-house. 
Te 
Twelfth month 21.—Fair Hill, 3.30 p.m., | 
visited by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- | 
ing’s Committee. 


Twelfth month 13.—The Burlington First- | 
day School Union will be held at Tren- | 
ton, N. J., at 10.30 a. m. A cordial 


invitation is extended. 

Twelfth month 14. —A Conference at 
Gwynedd meeting-house, under the 
care of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held at 2.30 p. m. Joseph S. Walton 


7.30 p. m, 


phia, at 3 p. m. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs on the 8th instant entered on 
his duties as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, being assigned to the first, or New England 
District. 


On the 8th instant Secretary Gibboney, of the Philadelphia 
Law and Order Society, publicly burned 197 slot gambling 
machines that had been seized in various parts of the city in 
a single day. 


On account of the illness of Andrew Carnegie in England, 
the dedication of the new Washington Public Library will be 
postponed until the 7th of First month. Carnegie will make 
the principal address, and President Roosevelt will attend. 


THE German Reichstag and the French Chamber of 
Deputies continue to be scenes of almost daily disorder. The 
German trouble is over the efforts of the Government majority 
to force a new Tariff bill through the House without debate on 
each clause. 


Tuomas Nast, United States Consul General at Guayaquil, 
died on the 7th instant of yellow fever. He was during most 
of his life an artist and cartoonist on New York newspapers, 
and wielded great power during the Civil War, and against the 
‘« Tweed Ring’’ through his pictures. 


A DESPATCH from England of the 6th instant says: 
‘*Probably 600,000 persons in Great Britain are without 
employment and suffering from cold and hunger as a result of 
the decrease in the demand for unskilled labor. Germany, 
Russia, and Sweden have like situations."’ 


GOVERNOR YATES, of Illinois, has issued an order placing 
a quarantine against cattle from Pennsylvania and the east 
generally, on account of the hoof and mouth diseases which are 
prevalentin New England. Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania, 
has sent to Governor Yates a protest against the order. 


THE English Education Bill, over which a long struggle 
has been carried on in Parliament, finally passed its third 
reading in the House on the 3:| instant by a vote of 246 to 123, 
and was sent to the House of Lords. This result means a 
decisive victory gor the Ministry, and incidentally for the 
Established Church. 


THE yearly report of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces a large increase over any previous year in 
the number of persons examined and appointed. The 
inclusions in the competitive system during the year were the 
rural free delivery service, a considerable portion of the field 
services of the War Department, and the census office 


permanent employés. 





at London Grove, to convene at 2 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Returning train 


Twelfth month 17.—Monthly Meeting of | 
Friends of Philadelphia, at Race Street, 


| Twelfth month 18.—Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green Street, Philadel- 


will give an address on ‘‘ Improper Twelfth month 21.—Conference at West 


Publications."’ 

Twelfth month 14.—A circular meeting 
under the care of a committee of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting will be held 


Grove under the care of the Philanthropic 
Committee, will be held in the new 
Friends’ meeting-honse, at 2.30 p. m. 


(Continued on page 800.) 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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WALL PAPER of | 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., | 
| 


1624 Chestaut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and | 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. | 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 





FRIENDS’ 


| fret for your old home, 
| mistress, as she looked at the dim eyes of 
| her 


Jesse H. Holmes, of init’ will 
address the meeting on ‘‘ Pure Patri- 
otism.”’ 


Friends’ Library at 15th and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, will hereafter be 
open from II a. m. tog p. m., each 
weekday, except Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year's Days, week of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Sev- 
enth and Eighth months. 

This is a great increase in hours and is 
upon a more uniform schedule. 

Friends and other persons are invited 
to make use of the Library as a Read- 
ing Room and for the borrowing of 
books. 


Philadelphians having clothing, or other 
articles which they wish to contribute for 
the Southern Schools’ barrels may send 
to the Co-operative Housekeeping Asso- 
ciation, 1802 Berks street, care of Eliza- 
beth H. Smith, cr the same will be 
called for if notice is sent to the above 
address. 


ought to be contented and not 
Ina,’’ said the 


‘* You 


Swedish 
good wages, 


maid. ‘You are earning 
your work is light, every one 


|is kind to you, and you have plenty of 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watehes for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


(above | C Aneatnat, opposes Post Office. ace.) 


Brea Machine 


For HovSEHOLD USE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Booklet. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Scientific Bread Machine 
Compan 
52nd & Media Sts., P _— 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 


1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


27 S. 9th St., 


wwvwvvvvwrvvvYrTveY wvevvvVvVTVT ry 


You can live without life insur- 


ance, but you won't live so much. 
Nothing adds to the zest of 


living like knowing your family 


VvuevevrrrrTTTvy 


is protected by a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


ae AAA EFERAMAAAREARAES 


v *rewwrvvvwvTvY 


SRE AALAR LAA BARLABBAAALAAAAEDM 


friends here.’’ 


‘‘Yas'm, * said the girl, ‘‘it is not the 
place where I do be that makes me 
vera homesick, but it is the place where | 
don't be.’’— [Gathered. ] 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Prac tic al House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Some Reasons Why 
Epicures Should Use 


Brick’s Nonpareil 
Mince Meat 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


BECAUSE, 

It is absolutely clean. 

All the raisins are seeded. 

Made only of the choicest materials. 

The flavor is perfect and truly delic- 
ious. 

The pails are lined to prevent taste 
from contact with the package. 

Best quality of spices, and less of 
them, renders Brick’s Mince Meat 
more wholesome than other brands 
made with common, low-priced 
spices, when large quantities are 
needed. 

It is free from all adulterations, and 


Is a Particular [lince [leat 
For Particular People. 


INTELLIGEN CER. 


Right chimney, 
Good lamp. 

Wrong chimney, 
Bad lamp— 


hesides breaking. 


MACBETH. 


My name on every “right” one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Perfect Breakfast 


PANSY FLOUR Cake and Pastry. 


Ask Grocers. 
, write 


pe 
rtown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


SAVE 7/2 YOUR FUEL 


Mopey aretenged 
ROCHESTER tory. Write 
RADIATOR 


to Writ 
fer bookiee 

will do It. 

Cost $2.00 ar. i up. 


on econ- 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 


omy in 
heat- 
19 Furnace St,, Rochester, 17.7, 


STENOGRAPHER cro. B. cock, 
Girard Building and 


Belaghonas. 216 W. Coulter St. 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Ru gs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 
1220-1222 MIARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W/1. J. McWATTERS. 





FRIENDS’ 


Eudemon, Spiritual and Rational. By Davo 


Newport. J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 527. $2.25. 


Baltimore Methodist : 
The Society of Friends are to be congratulated that one of their number has 
so proficiently expounded their doctrines and has manifested a supreme loyalty 
to the polity of their Church. 

The Interior, Chicago: 
The author is a believer in the illuminating presence of the Divine Spirit as 
the sole guide in religion. 

Hartford Seminary Record : 


The volume contains many beautiful passages, revealing the faith of its 
author. 


The Critic: 
A journal intime is bound to be interesting. The student of human nature 
will find it entertaining. 

New York Observer : 
It is a new revelation. 

Baltimore Sun: 
Our author seems to have a fund of humor which if given free rein would 
make him highly entertaining. 

Boston Journal : 
Spiritually considered the work is a remarkable autobiography. 


To those who think the price too much the author, Willow Grove, Pa., will 
send a copy (number limited to fifty copies) on the receipt of postage, 19 cents. 


CARRIE H. GAUNT, 
CHIROPODY AND MANICURING, 


133 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 





OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
OstrgoraTHic PHysiciaAn, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
ours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.and2to4p.m Consulta- 
tion and examination free. s 
Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 
A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in genera!. 
0. 0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. ‘ -m. tog p.m. 
554 N. r1th Street, Philadelphia. 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
10a.m.to4p.mM. 7 p.m. tog p.m, 

554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 





The ‘‘International”? Bible Series 


iS THE 

LARGEST LINE OF SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLES IN THE WORLD 
THEY ARE RENOWNED FOR THEIR 

CLEAR PRINT==SCHOLARLY HELPS=—==SUPERIOR BINDINGS 


Price $4 .40 
Only Plus 


27 cts. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


A SELF-PRONOUNCING 
REFERENCE LONG PRIMER 


REVISED BIBLE 


Divided into Verses, bound in Fine 
Fiexible French Morocco, Overlapp- 


Site 


CONTAINING OVER 


400 Pages of Bible Readers Helps 


Including References, Combination 
Concordance, History of the Books 
of the Bible and Ancient Monu- 
ments, Many Maps in Colors and 
Fine tes Illustrating Recent 
eological Discoveries. 


Same Bible 
Furnished With 
Patent 

Thumb Index 
for 30 cts, 
Additional 


a ‘ is recommended for Teachers, Students and all mem- 
This Special Edition bers of the Family. Shipped securely packed on 


ADDRESS 06%4e FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


S. W. Cor. 15th @ CHERRY STS. PHILADELPHIA 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GENEALOGY OF THE 
SMEDLEY AND ALLIED FAMILIES 


Of Chester and Delaware Counties, Pa. 

This is a large quarto volume of 1,000 pages and con- 
tains the records of over 12,000 descendants of George 
Smedley, who came from England about 1682 and settied 
in Middletown Township. Account is also given of the 
immigration of many other families who have inter- 
married with the Smedleys, among which may be men- 
tioned the names of Ashbridge, Baker, Brinton, Cheyney, 
Cox, Downing, Edge, Garrett, Green, Hall, Hinkson, 
Hoopes, James, Levis, Lewis, Lightfoot, Longstreth, 
Lownes, Malin, Martin, Matlack, Mercer, Minshball, 
Parke, Pennell. Pim, Richards, Sharpless, Starr, aylor, 
Thomas, Trimble, Truman, Valentine, Williamson, and 
Yarnall. The work is profusely illustrated with portraits 
and views of old homesteads and Friends’ meetings, 
and incidentally contains much information of the seitle- 
ment of Friends in this region. The regular price of 
this work is $5 per copy, cloth binding, but during this 
month will be sent, expressage paid, for $3.50. 

Address GILBERT COPE, West Chester, Pa. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


¥ 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. igth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Ep:ror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Bustnzss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ InrsciicEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TSLEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 
PROP L DDD 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS, 
UN DIVIDED PROFITS, 
interest allowed on Soot. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and speuyeneas. ne Leans made on 
Mo and Approved C lateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. ie Deposit 
Boxes to rent from fe and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, and Vice-Pres.é> Treas 
are P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
. Botron Winrerry, 
arren G. GriFriTH, 
Epwarp G. McCoutir, 
Aurrep I. PxHttuirs, 
Gzorce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Pav 
Epcar Duptey Fariss, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


Nicworas Brice, 

S. Davis Pacz, 
oszerpu R. Ruoaps, 

oun F, Lewrss, 


nomas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 
Joun H. Craven, 





J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Yielding from 3% to 5 per cent. 


FREE OF TAXES. 
INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION. 


NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 
323 Chestnut Street. 


BANKERS AND Broxers, 


George W. Hancock, 
APPRAISER 
Real and Personal 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia 


HUBBS’ TOURS. 


Cuba, Jan. 15, 21 days, $177.50 
Florida, March 5, 16 days, $91 
Italy, April 11, 84 days, 1,080 
California, April 14,Private Car, $600 
Best Service. Moderate Price. 


Send for Illustrated Bookle 
HUBBS’ TOURS, Eas on, Pa. 


FLORI BA BY SEA. 


Estates. 


Nineteenth Year. 


Merchants & Miners. Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points 


tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 


and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and 100 Chestnut os, > 
ic. WHITNEY, ed V. P. and M. W. 
TURNER, G. P.A. General offices, Baltoore Md. 


FRIE 


| Journal of Education, ($2.50), 


| ordered through us), 
| ‘* price for both."’ 


ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COl COMPANY 


N. E. Cor 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnes, ANp Recetver. 

Financia. AGENT Por INDIVIDUALS on CoRPORATIONS. 

Iwrerest ALLOWED on IwpIvipUAL AND CoRPORATION 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


WINTER UNDERWEAR. 


We begin the week with several very 
attractive special lines of seasonable Un- 
derwear—goods we have secured consid- 
erably under valué, though the qualities 
are of the sort we like to recommend : 
MEN’S UNDERWEAR — fleece-lined 

Shirts and Drawers, in silver gray ; 

double cuffs and double covered seams; 

drawers have suspender straps and gus- 
sets. Strictly firsts of an excellent 
50c quality—now 39¢ each. 

MEN'S UNDERWEAR—one case of silk 
fleeced Shirts and Drawers ; excellent 
seconds of the $1 quality—here at 65c 
each. 

WOMEN’S UNDERWEAR—one hun- 
dred dozen Vests; regular made, of super- 
weight, white merino finish ; all with 
long sleeves and mostly in sizes 30, 32, 
and 34; the American Hosiery Co.'s 
make and the regular $1.00 quality, 
now closing outat half price—soc each. 

WOMEN’S UNDERWEAR—Vests and 
Drawers, of heavy ribbed white cotton ; 
made of combed Peeler yarn ; fleeced; 
the regular 50c quality—39c each. 

WOMEN’S UNDERWEAR —Vests and 
Drawers, of ribbed cotton ; extra-large 
sizes for very stout women—special at 
25c each. 

BOYS’ UNDERWEAR—heavy fleeced 
Shirts and Drawers, with double covered 
seams ; much under value—now 25c 
each. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


5 


“aaa petit "ehiatain 7,500,000 
Trustes, Acts as Trustex or Corporation MorTcacss. 
Derostrory UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
Racrstrar anp TRansrer AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estars. 


BE. B. MORRIS, Pessidont. 


AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


Useful. Reliable. Attractive. 
Various Styles of Binding. 
The New Edition has 25,000 


new words. eo 
pages. 5000 illustrations. 
The One Great 


Standard rd Authority 
Let Us ‘Send’ You Free 


aed pleasant and etoeins 
entertainment. 
pamphlet also free. 
6G. & G. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


North side, just below oth St. 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


Club Rates : Other Periodicals, 1903. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1903. 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


Read the figures 


Periodicals. Price for both. 

Springfield Republican, ($1), . 

The Nation, ($3), . . 

Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 
scribers only), 

Independent, ($2), 

Christian Register, ($2), . . . 

Scientific American, ($3), 

Sunday School Times, ($1). . 


Periodicals. Price for both. 
. $2.90/ British Friend, (6s.6d & postage), . $3.75 
4 80, Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 
|The Century Magazine, ($4), - 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), ; 
4.50 | Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
| The Forum, ($3), . 
3-9° | North American Review, ($s), 
4.00 | St. Nicholas, ($3), . . 
60\ | Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
+ | The Chautauquan, ($2), con 
2.85 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
4.35. | The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . 
American Monthly Review 
Reviews, ($2.50), . 


+7 
The Living Age, ($6), . 
named above should write to us, 


Where several ted, find the net price of each (if 


2.00 from the rate given under the heading 





